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Rochester, found certain modified forms of the "part" method to be 
superior to the "whole" in learning paired series of nonsense syl- 
lables. F. A. C. Perrin, University of Texas, presented learning 
curves obtained from mirror reading, alphabet and analogies tests, 
showing the bearing of practise on individual differences. 

The session of the Psychological Association closed on Saturday, 
although many remained to attend the meeting of the various scien- 
tific societies convening the following week. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the University of Pittsburgh, and civilians of the 
city proved to be excellent hosts and many courtesies were extended 
by private individuals. Not among the least favors were the oppor- 
tunities to visit the psychological clinic, various community build- 
ings, and especially the industrial and manufacturing establishments 
with which Pittsburgh is surrounded. 

Arthur I. Gates 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Nietzsche, the Thinker: A Study. William Mackintosh Salter. 

New York : Henry Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. x + 539. 

In Nietzsche, the Thinker Mr. Salter has done the English read- 
ing public a large service, for he has given them what is easily the 
best book in English and what will rank well among the best in other 
languages on a man, a notable — when not notorious — figure in re- 
cent times, who before the war was much misunderstood and misrep- 
resented and since the war has been flagrantly criticized and abused. 
That this German, who said: "To be a good German means to un- 
German oneself," who had and expressed a genuine and eager in- 
terest in a new, international Europe, as against a narrow Teutonism 
or nationalism generally, who saw in German imperialism, "Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uber Alles," as conceived by Bismarck and fur- 
ther purposed and openly attempted by his successors, the era of 
Germany's stultification (Verdummung) , who exclaimed of Bis- 
marck or at least of one of his kind: "Strong. Strong. Strong 
and mad," and who in his virtual deification of power sought above 
all things to avoid identifying power with mere might, that this 
German should be so often charged with responsibility for the present 
war and its Teutonic brutalities, as if, after Mr. Salter to quote an 
Englishman, the war were only "Nietzsche in action," is certainly 
a strange miscarriage of justice. "Deutschland, Deutschland uber 
Alles" and Nietzsche's Uebermensch have very little in common. 
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Indeed, in their contemplated superiorities they are as far apart as 
two things in human life can well be; say, for example if not also 
for direct exposition, as man's two ways of exploiting nature and 
her various forces and impulses, one at the beginning of his evolu- 
tion, the way of instinct and savagery, and the other at the end, 
the way of power — physical in its medium, but not in its will — by 
understanding and appreciation. No leader, then, of present, vis- 
ible Germany was this man Nietzsche. He did call upon his people, 
seeking to stir them deeply to a will to power, but so far their re- 
sponse, if in any measure present conditions have been a response, 
has been curiously stupid and bungling, being quite without real 
appreciation and being in effect seriously reversionary and in no 
sense progressive or exalted. "The Germans would have it, said 
Nietzsche [writing without evidence of the war], that 'force must 
reveal itself in hardness and cruelty.' " So the Germans then and 
since ; but Nietzsche himself in what he would say was uber-Deutsch. 
I can think of no more appropriate characterization of him. He 
may have been obscure. He may have been morbid. He may have 
had no real system in his living or in his thinking. He may have 
been abnormally uplifted at times even to the point of serious and 
offensive megalomania and have collapsed finally in mind (1889) as 
well as in body (1900). All these are matters of greater or less 
uncertainty; all of them grounds of possible criticism to others, of 
possible failure to him ; but in what he stood for, successfully or un- 
successfully, he was a super-German, profoundly progressive and 
idealistic in his philosophy, not offensively reversionary, and in a 
book that throughout is scholarly and conscientious, that is sympa- 
thetic without being blind or uncontrolled, Mr. Salter has estab- 
lished this beyond peradventure. Of course there are those who 
have not needed to be shown the real Nietzsche, but they are in a 
small minority; so that this book has very ample reason for being. 
In these days, too, of the war and its blind partisanship it is well to 
be so definitely reminded that at least one German, a Prussian at 
that, and popularly supposed an arch-offender, was in reality su- 
perior to his German kind. There may be other Germans also 
uber-Deutsch! 

Probably Nietzsche actually inspired his readers to misunder- 
stand him. He so shocked and challenged convention; gloried in 
paradox; courted profanity and violence of speech generally; 
flaunted — or faced ? — pessimism ; exalted power. "With what seemed 
only offensive conceit he presumed to place himself beyond the very 
distinctions that men generally in their thinking or in their living 
have depended upon. What more natural, then, than that he should 
seem to have sounded the call of the wild! Only the outbreak of 
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the war was needed to prove the seeming to be quite real ! But, as 
Mr. Salter well says, the war, if having place in Nietzsche's phi- 
losophy, can be really only a fulfilment of a possible prophecy in his 
Ecce Homo and Twilight of the Idols, where references are made to 
"Europe's system of small states and small politics" — in contrast, 
as Salter points out, with "a united Europe and a great politics" — 
to "this nevrose nationale with which Europe is sick," "this sickness 
and unreason, which is the strongest force against culture that exists, 
nationalism, . . . and which with the founding of the German em- 
pire passed into a critical state." Men at large are so lacking in 
discrimination. There are always those two ways of departing from 
the law and the prophets, of escaping established distinctions and 
so securing special advantage and power, the way of sheer violence 
and the way of real fulfilment, of primitive instinct and of com- 
manding and advancing will, and men generally, including many 
who might have known better and ought to have known better, in- 
ferred the former as Nietzsche's meaning when really he meant the 
latter. Not infrequently a seer's lawlessness has appeared only 
offense and transgression. 

Mr. Salter's book is well written and well constructed, but it is, 
on the whole, rather a scholarly production than a literary or artistic 
one. It suggests an important building which still bears the scaf- 
folding needed in the construction. Thus, after an introduction in 
three chapters, the three periods of Nietzsche's life are taken up 
in order, comprising five, four, and seventeen chapters, respectively, 
and treated each one as to its general character, its ultimate view 
of the world, and its attitude to morals and politics. For the third 
period eight chapters are given to Nietzsche's criticism of morality, 
four to "Moral Construction," and these are followed by "Social 
Criticism" (one chapter) and "Social Construction" (three chap- 
ters). To undertake a summary of all this in any detail would of 
course be inappropriate here. Suffice it to say once more that the 
work is extremely well done and that in notable mesmre by careful 
and frequent references and quotations, Nietzsche is made to speak 
for himself. Fifty pages of notes at the end enhance the critical 
and scholarly character of the work. Significant, although also in 
part rather puzzling, is the following short Epilogue (page 474) : 
"A distinguished German theologian, Dr. Heinrich Weinel, speaks 
of Nietzsche's philosophy as 'the history of his life' " — piously 
meaning presumably that both men and philosophy were bad — 
"adding: 'The important thing in the last instance is not that we 
refute him, but that we understand him. For to understand him 
is to overcome him.' If any be helped to a better understanding 
of Nietzsche by reading these pages" — Query: Better than the Bev- 
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erend Weinel's? — "I shall be glad. "Whether they are proportion- 
ally nearer to overcoming him, I leave it to them to say. ' ' 

Nietzsche's philosophy truly is the story of his life, a life that 
had its struggles and its failures, hut also its aspirations and im- 
portant achievement. Not always lovely, it nevertheless sought and 
found something richly worth while and in itself it was a life well 
worth such a study as Mr. Salter has given it. "Was he truly a 
giant? 1 "Was he a great man of his time? Then there is possible 
significance, perhaps also real prophecy, in the fact that the three 
periods of his development, first his devotion to esthetic values, then 
his passion for actuality, and finally his seer's faith and exaltation, 
periods, in other words, of art, of science, and of philosophy, reveal 
in his personal life only a recapitulation, vivid and tensely dramatic, 
of Christendom's experience since the days of the Renaissance, when 
first the medieval morality began to be openly exposed to scrutiny 
and criticism. Such distinct "recapitulation" is certainly what 
may give size to a man and Christendom, as many would say, is 
soon to leave or is already leaving its seventeenth to nineteenth 
century passion for actuality, its objectively rationalistic and scien- 
tific interest and endeavor, its realism practical or theoretical, and 
is very soon to enter or already is entering a time, to quote Mr. 
Salter's account of Nietzsche's third period, of "science and the 
ideal." Thus Mr. Salter writes (p. 155): "If science, knowledge 
of the actual whatever becomes of ideals, may be taken as the char- 
acteristic note of the second period, science and the ideal are the note 
of the third. Close observation of reality and an unblanched face 
before it continue, but there is a fresh sense that the actual is only 
a part of the totality of things. Science is simply a negative test — 
we must not have ideals which are inconsistent with it." As I read 
this, I was interested in it as an account of Nietzsche's life, but 
also I found myself thinking of Christendom's present stress and 
the great transition which this stress must forecast. "Science and 
the ideal" truly is what Christendom with a fresh sense is now be- 
ginning to feel and, as for the third period being philosophical, a 
better definition of the new philosophy soon to come if not already 
forming, would be hard to find. Christendom, we should recognize, 
has not yet really had its own deep philosophy, say its Socratic 
period and its consequent awakening to an inner, possibly even 
super-Christian, voice. Its own art it has had, thanks to Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, da Vinci, and others, and its centuries of science, 
but not yet its real and free, at once convincing and convicting, 
philosophy. Philosophies, yes; many of them; but only as hand- 

iThe Harvard Graduates Magazine, as cited by Mr. Salter, sees him slain 
by Paul Elmer More's Nietzsche, "compact as David's pebble." 
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maids, first of theology, then of various sciences, mathematics and 
mechanics, biology, epistemology. Its essentially philosophical era, 
era of its finally unrestrained philosophy, at best is but just at hand, 
as indeed the various reactionary realisms, "naive" or critically 
scientific, of the hour only emphasize. Do these not force the issue ? 

And in the time of its new vision may Christendom experience 
some of the joy and faith that came to Nietzsche, for whom all 
change, all becoming, was a "dance of gods," a "wantonness of 
gods." "To blaspheme against the earth," he wrote, "is now a 
most dreadful thing," and again: "Certain great perspectives of the 
spiritual and moral horizon are my strongest springs of life." Fur- 
thermore, his idea of "eternal recurrence," so different from the 
conventional notion of immortality and so deeply significant to 
Nietzsche, is doubtless fantastic and also approaches mysticism ; but, 
however unscientific formally, it does suggest "science and the 
ideal." Some day, too, Christendom may, not adopt it intact, but 
have vision of something like it, of something also both more scien- 
tific and more ideal than orthodox "immortality." Nietzsche, then, 
may not be a great prophet of Christendom's next step, but — apart 
from all questions of his size, since it is probably too early to make 
accurate measurements — he easily may be a real one. 

There are two things, finally, in Mr. Salter's book, or in 
Nietzsche 's life, of which I venture to speak more specifically, namely, 
the interesting and illuminating story of Nietzsche's relation to 
Eichard Wagner and the significance of Nietzsche's "will to power." 
The final break with Wagner after years of admiration and affection 
shook Nietzsche profoundly, even making him "spiritually ill." He 
had hoped large things of Wagner and his great art, but Parsifal 
brought complete disillusionment. To preach celibacy was but to 
incite mankind to the unnatural. To Nietzsche Parsifal could mean 
only Eomanism and Romanism's separation of the natural and the 
spiritual which must always make the natural brutal, sensual, of- 
fensive. Before the war there were in Germany societies organizing 
against Wagner's influence, an ti- Wagner clubs, Wagner being held 
in serious measure responsible for certain brutish tendencies in 
German life, and, while the anti- Wagner clubs probably were for 
the most part only of a kind with conventional reform movements 
generally, springing from commendable moral feeling, but having 
little if any real vision, it seems right to associate the seer Nietzsche 
with them. To say the least both he and they were anti-Wagner, and 
with the object of making life morally better. Nietzsche, however, 
saw how unnaturalism, an abstract unworldliness, always begets 
brutishness. Morality, he realized, could not be substantial, or de- 
pendable, and at the same time unnatural. Just the unnaturalness 
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of the preached morality of the time induced the brutish sensuality. 
Nietzsche, then, seems to have had hopes of an ideal life incarnate in 
the actual and he found Wagner only perpetuating their separa- 
tion. For the rest, Mr. Salter suggests that the Wagner episode in 
Nietzsche's life, ending as it did, was a critical influence in carrying 
him out of his first period into his second, out of his passion for art 
into his demand for actuality. The actual, however, ideally valued 
or, as I venture to put it, envisioned — the third period — would have 
all the value of a wonderful incarnation and revelation and in its 
effect on Christendom would force the Augustinian theology and 
Christology once for all to give place to a sublimated or sanctified 
cosmology, for which all nature, not a single man, would be the ideal 
inearnate. After an era of science what else could be expected? 
"To blaspheme against the earth" must indeed henceforth be "the 
most dreadful thing." 

But such an envisioning of the earth, or of the natural, would 
bring its own humanism, its own ideal for man, and in Nietzsche's 
' ' will to power " we certainly have an indication of this. The phrase, 
however, bears a message rather than a doctrine. Mr. Salter tries 
to formulate the logic of the notion and of its development in 
Nietzsche's mind, but confesses that the logic he proposes must be 
his, not necessarily Nietzsche's. Nietzsche's interest lay beyond 
logic. As to the meaning of his "will to power" it means, to begin 
with, individualism in the sense of a pluralistic voluntarism and at 
the same time of what Hoffding, quoted by Salter, has described as 
"radical aristocratism" — sharply in contrast with radical democ- 
racy. The Augustinian theology, I suggest, had made for the group 
morality so decried by Nietzsche ; among other things by its attitude 
towards a single, deified man it had made for morality as a collec- 
tive conformity to a type and so for men generally in all their rela- 
tions had fostered institutional life and loyalty — at expense of the 
individual — and an aristocracy of class — instead of an aristocracy 
of person. But Nietzsche's view, thanks to his art and his science, 
is wider and deeper as wider. His ideal incarnate being the life 
of nature, individual character and achievement are exalted above 
the social and institutional. Individuals, more vital, less formal 
than institutions, are close to nature. As Nietzsche himself might 
say, individuals move immediately in life and nature, Christians 
only belong to some formal order or institution. Christians have 
character thrust upon them, persons are themselves what they are 
and they possess possibilities or powers beyond those of group or 
institution and above the common distinctions which the group and 
the institution impose. The best individual, moreover, must rule, 
lead. To quote Mr. Salter again : It is peculiar to Nietzsche that he 
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"conceives an end for man beyond society." Great individuals do 
indeed spring from society, but they "rise above it — the social indi- 
vidual [the individual who 'belongs'] is not the highest type. The 
lonely, the solitary, those whose occupations and interests are beyond 
the sympathy and perhaps even the comprehension of most of us 
. . . are the real end of humanity, they alone are properly ends in 
themselves." Others must serve, follow them. With all of which 
it remains only to emphasize, not the mere personalism or indi- 
vidualism, but the individualistic aristocratism and then to add that 
the driving force of human life, as of all life, from the lowest to the 
highest, is will to power, the "will, not to be, but to be more," to 
realize one's essentially personal and super-social or super-institu- 
tional possibilities, to be a great man, solitary and masterful as 
solitary. Plainly, a cosmological notion, when one takes into ac- 
count all the incidents of its rise, as well as a psychological one; 
or a notion in which cosmology and psychology meet, for Nietzsche 
would exalt the individual, or some individual, to a cosmic will. 
Yet, once more, lest his "will to power" be still understood to en- 
join physical might and tyranny, "hardness and cruelty," it must 
be observed, first, that he seeks to substitute the "will to power" 
for the traditional will to self-preservation and, second, that without 
any possible question he spiritualizes this to mean for mankind "life 
and the highest possible ascent of life" in a sense quite subordinat- 
ing the physical to the spiritual, exactly as self-preservation has been 
spiritualized or exalted to mean "salvation." 

Nietzsche's philosophy has already been called by many hard 
names, hard in form when not in meaning. One more, fully justified 
by Mr, Salter's book, may be proposed: Appreciative Naturalism; 
or, if I may even "make it two," Envisioned Eealism. Further- 
more, Nietzsche may unduly exalt the real and vital above the formal, 
the person above the institution, and the individual above the group ; 
too much he may stress genius and its right to power; he may, in 
short, be too abstractly anarchistic; but at least one can say that 
justification for his seeming exaggeration may lie in current needs, 
that is, in the stage to which history has brought civilization. Per- 
haps, as not before even in all history, there is call for a great, pow- 
erful, epoch-making individual; for a masterful, spiritual leader of 
the vital forces of men. "When history shows reversion, there is chal- 
lenge of progress. "When the law is broken brutally, the law must 
be broken spiritually. If I were to criticize Mr. Salter's book, my 
criticism would be what this suggests. Thus Mr. Salter has not 
studied Nietzsche historically. In a way that may be said even to 
make further study and exposition unnecessary, at least for a long 
time, he has presented and explained the philosophy itself, but its 
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importance as possibly contributing significantly to the philosophy 
of an era, and so its place in the history of philosophy, he has not 
duly considered. But, some one may object, Nietzsche in fact or in 
his own conceit was super-historical? To indulge in a pretty para- 
dox, there are times when history must have its super-historical 
moments. 

Alfred H. Lloyd 
University op Michigan. 
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